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JULY AND AUGUST, 1850. 





ADDRESS 
BEFORE THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


BY REV. A. L, STONE. 


Mr. Presipent, AND GENTLEMEN OF THE AMERICAN Peace Soctery : 

Ir is no new idea—the child of a modern philanthropy — that 
has banded us together in the association that meets to-night to 
keep the anniversary of its birth-hour. It is as old as the morning 
of that era now passing its brightening revolutions over us, each 
distinguished, with a blessed significance, as Anno Domini, the 
year of our Lord. The advent-salutation of Christianity, breaking 
the night-hush on the pastures of Bethlehem, heralded at once by 
the lips of the Angel of Annunciation the birth of Christ, and the 
nativity of this our cause. Good tidings of great joy — unio you 
a Saviour’s born. On earth Peace; good will toward men. We 
are not, then, intruding upon the sacred festivities that have gath- 
ered here at this Jerusalem of the tribes, the followers of Jesus 
and the friends of humanity, if we ask a hearing for an interest, 
once pronounced with a pomp so august, identical with the very 
mission of the Son of God on earth. 

I desire in what I have to say, to keep in mind this early bridal 
of the cause of Peace and the Christian religion; and from this 
stand-point to take our survey of that giant evil against which we 
seek to league in a bloodless crusade the forces of Christendom. 
There it towers still in the midst of the earth, a colossal image, 
like the Fourth beast of the Prophet’s vision — the symbol of that 
all-conquering military empire — dreadful and terrible and strong 
exceedingly, with great iron teeth, devouring and breaking im pieces 
and stamping the residue under tts feet. It’ is fitting that an enter- 
prise that adventures to challenge so redoubtable a foe to Gud and 


man, should have place and auditnce in this week of jubilee, amid 


the band of sister Charities, tofling together with beneficent heart 
and hand, to bless our country and our race. 
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It is not needed that I present to you at this time, a demonstra- 
tion of the fully and wickedness of the institution of war, as an 
established disperser of international] justice. That shaft has been 
shot, and by so strong and skilful a hand, and with so sure an aim, 
that he were presumptuous indeed who should think to mend such 
archery. It is my hope and purpose rather, as it suits the profes- 
sion in which I stand, and the spirit of these sacred convocations 
now in progress, to set forth the attitude of Christianity in respect 
to the war-system, and of course, in the same argument, the attitude 
that. belongs responsibly to each Christian man and each Christian 
State. 

Cliristianity must suffer nothing to go before her in the condem- 
nation of all wrong. No humanity, no earnest spirit of reform, can 
take positions in advance of her and her sons, in enlightening the 
ignorant, elevating the degraded, disenthralling the oppressed, or 
scattering charities over earth’s continents and islands, without 
loosening ker hold upon human histories and human destinies. It 
is hers to bring on the golden future of prophecy ; it is hers to lead 
the race forward and upward to the calm heights of perfect purity 
and perfect freedom. She is the great Reformer to turn back and 
dry up the streams of vice and wretchedness in all lands and ages ; 
commissioned of Heaven to heal the broken-hearted, preach deliver- 
ance to the captives, recovering of sight to the blind, and to set at liberty 
them that are bruised. And if she slumber, if her votaries slumber, 
over such a charge, deaf to the loud wail of human want and wo, 
who shall do her reverence — who will not question her divinity ? 

When we speak of the war-system, we refer not to the conflicts 
of barbarous tribes at the dark heart of heathendom, the marauding 
of savage against savage in lands unevangelized, but to that system 
as instituted, defined and legalized among Christian nations, 
possessing, by the consent of Christian Powers, its statutes and 
ordinances, regulated and established by that grand code which 
has come silently up to a sceptred supremacy over the common- 
wealth of nations — the laws of war. 

What is a Christian nation? What is Christendom? What are 
of right the regnant principles of policy, government and reciprocity 
with States and sovereignties calling themselves Christian? The 
lands where the Christian religion is known and accepted as the 
only divine faith — where the laws and customs are professedly 
penetrated with the humane and beneficent spirit breathed in the 
doctrines of the Galilean, where the institutions of every department 
of life, educational, civil, ecclesiastical, assume to embody that law 
of love, the sublime whole of Christianity, and to give it expression 
in measures to make men good and happy —these make up the 
territories of Christendom, such are the principles that govern 
legitimately the entire action of a Christian State. And it is in 
the midst of States and communities thus distinguished, that the 
artillery of battle is still evoked, like the voice of some high tribu- 
nal, to thunder forth the decrees of right and justice, when the 
cause of nation against nation seeks final arbitrament. 

It cannot be denied that the Peace movement, in its specific 
organization and agencies, has had in Christendom but few advo- 
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cates, —that it has been treated by the mass of enlightened Chris- 
tian men in this enlightened Christian land, as something with 
which by direct and positive effort they had no call to intermeddle. 
Why is this? Other healing reforms have been earnestly and 
widely contended for. The sanctity of the Sabbath has been 
lifted to a noble vindication ; the curse of intemperance assailed in 
every fortress of its defences ; half the land with its best and truest 
voices, is ready to speak the doom of slavery ; onr ships go freighted 
with gospel treasure to the distant isles; but the pens that write, 
the tougues that speak, the hands that give and toil, and by infer- 
ence, the hearts that pray specifically for the abolition of war, and 
the final casting out of the war-spirit from all the possessed, are 
few. Not because of the constraint of political parties. This is 
not a subject of party issues. There is no war-party, as such, in 
the politics of the day, organized, and marshalled, and pledged, by 
the solemnities of partisan oaths, to carry through war as a mea- 
sure, like a tariff or a free-trade act. Not because great opulent 
interests are committed in favor of war and against peace, such an 
interest as once plead against the abolition of the slave-trade, as 
pleads now against the extinction of American slavery, or against the 
suppression of the traffic in ardent spirits. Every great opulent 
interest is favored and helped by peace. Commerce, in all her 
ports and on all her highways, invokes the smile of peace upon the 
seas. Agriculture, trembling for her purple vineyards, her standing 
corn, and fields of rolling grain, beseeches peace for the shore. 
Manufactures and the arts, keeping the land ajar with the play of 
their untiring enginery, sending each valley stream milk-white 
from the vexing water-wheel to the sea, deprecate the coming 
of war, with mailed hand, to shut the gates of trade. Nor yet 
because there isa great despotic propensity in man to commit the 
atrocities of war, like the propensity for strong drink, mightier than 
fear, or hope, or love, or death. The Christian community has no 
desire to keep open such an evil fountain as a source of personal 
gratification, an indulgence craved by a native cruelty that revels 
in bloodshed and death-pangs. The cause is, that the claims of 
Christianity are not distinctly enough perceived, or thoughtfully 
and honestly enough weighed, in respect to our responsibility, 
individual and national, in securing the universal abolition of war 
as the established, ultimate method of settling rational disputes. 

I propose to argue these claims, and to set forth THE oProsITION 
or CuristiaNiTy To war, by exhibiting, in the First place, the evdls 
and causes of war; in the Second place, the nature and influences 
of the Christian system; and in the Third, inferentially, the Peace 
duties of Christian men and Christian States. 

I. What is War? Visit the arsenals where its enginery is 
forged and stored. Look upon the gleaming stands of arms, the 
pyramidal piles of iron hail, the glittering sabre, the polished bayo- 
net, the black-throated cannon! What associations are awakened 
by this grim array of steel! How different from those with which 
we inspect the implements wrought for the toils of peaceful indus- 
try — the broad, bright share that turns the sod of the fallow field, 
the crescent sickle for the reaper’s hand, the scythe that levels the 
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meadow’s emerald bounty, the axe for the woodman’s belt, leader 
of the van in civilization’s marches! We are gazing now upon 
the scythes that reap the harvests of death. Those bright blades, 

ride of ambitious artisanship, are meant, as their only use, to be 
sheathed in human bosoms. That furbished steel is to be dimmed 
by flowing life-blood. By all this laborious forging, no field of 
earth is to be made greener, no ridges to nod with plenty, no garners 
to be filled with ripe sheaves, no shadowing forest to be levelled 
before the arts of tillage. The workmen at the furnace and the 
anvil are like the triple offspring of Neptune in the shop of Vulcan, 
— Cyclopean forgers of thunderbolts, missiles of wrath and destruc- 
tion. 

Look at the marshalled host. It moves before us in ordered 
lines, with measured tread; banners streaming to the wind, the 
tossing of plumes, the witchery of spirit-stirring music, the prancing 
of the war-horse. But forget these, and let our thoughts run 
beyond. What profession is here represented? What is the trade 
of these stalwart men? When they break their idleness, and 
leave the pastime of the drill for earnest work, to what task do 
they put their hand? No fabrics of use or beanty, products of 
their workmanship, grace the palace or furnish the cot. They 
cause not one blade of grass to grow upon any waste. They add 
nothing to the world’s wealth, mental or material. Their dreadful 
business is, I ask not now under what urgencies or necessities, to 
destroy — to destroy the noblest work of God— to take tlie life of 
their fellow-men. For this they nurture the strergth and skill of 
their right arms, for this they study the lore of field and camp, for 
this they form and wheel and charge in mimic war, the admira- 
tion of the gaping crowd. If we thought of the sad and sober 
truth and reality of their calling, if we looked upon these gaily- 
caparisoned ranks as public executioners of the nation’s foemen, 
we should be constrained to look mournfully, if not with horror. 

When two nations resort to arms to settle difficulties, what do 
they mean todo? Plainly, to do each other the greatest injury 
they can —to lay themselves out to cost each other as much of 
blood and treasure as they can exact. The object is to kill, burn, 
sink, ravage and distress, till the one that suffers the most, or is 
the least able to suffer, gives up the struggle. They mean, to 
bring into the field or send out upon the wave, the largest armies 
and fleets, the most skilful commanders and the most destructive 
engines of war each can employ. And these are Chrisizan nations, 
— not pagan battling with pagan, not the crescent in Egypt against 
the crescent at Constantinople, not Circassian against Tartar, or 
Mahratta against Mahomedan. They are Christtan Powers, whose 
high mission is to challenge each other to the strife of carrying the 
gospel, with its light, peace and salvation, to all lands, forgetting 
this sublime rivalry in good works, and grappling in fierce hate 
like mortal enemies. And what is the plan of a campaign, but a 
study how and where to strike most fatally? And what is a great 
victory but a great slaughter? And what is superior skill in a 
general or commodore, but ability to kill and waste on the largest 
scale? Ah, when war comes, it comes not like a summer breeze, 
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Jaden with sweets, and fanning the brow, and kissing the curls of 
childhood ; it comes like the storm, with Heaven's lightning, and 
echoing Heaven’s thunders, strewing land and sea with wrecks, 
and leaving long mourning behind it. But to get this picture fully 
daguerreotyped on our hearts, we must look at it more in detail. 

The evil of war is seen in its waste of treasure. The burdensome 
national debts, under which the kingdoms of Europe are groaning, 
are the fruit of the wars of Europe. The regular expenses of 
standing armies and navies are the grand items of annual cost 
in the maintenance of those governments ; and when wars occur, 
they compel those enormous loans which increase the public debt 
by millions at a stroke. Not to go largely into these statistics, let 
us look at England alone. There she stands before the world with 
the proud bearing of a great and prosperous empire. Few nations 
with whom she has measured strength on the field or the wave, 
have had any good occasion to boast of the encounter. in her 
halls of trophies, hang the flags of all kingdoms. Her armies 
return from well-nigh every conflict crowned with the laurels of 
victory. Ifany nation can congratulate itself upon the issue of its 
armed cuntroversies, she is that nation. But this history has had 
its charges, and the end is not yet. The expenses of the wars 
carried on in the reign of Queen Anne, amounted to 66,000,000 of 
pounds sterling, while all the supplies of government beside were 
only 4,000,000. Her nine years’ commercial war with Spain, near 
the middle of the last century, cost her more than 64,000,000 of 
treasure. Her seven years’ war with France, a little later, increased 
her national debt more than 70,000,000. The war of the Amer- 
ican Revolution added to that debt a cool’ 100,000,000. This is 
the way in which that terrible incubus — that enormous debt of 
near 1.000,000,000, has accumulated, which now oppresses the Eng- 
lish peasantry with a taxation so heavy, that “ his life becomes 
one desperate struggle against want and starvation.” This has 
hung over all her legislation that dark ominous problem, ever 
crowded off to some ill-starred future, the solution of which, in the 
fullness of time, menaces her with bankruptcy, anarchy and ruin. 

To make this element in the evil of war more practically influ- 
ential with ourselves, let us consider it in reference to our own 
country. 

A writer of high authority here at home, has estimated the 
annual expense to our government of a war with such an adver- 
sary as Great Britain, for instance, at 65,000,000 of dollars. ‘The 
actual outlay upon fleets and armies and munitions of war, is the 
least of it. Our vessels are abroad on all the highways of nations, 
plowing every sea, trading at every port, and bearing to our shores 
the products of every land and clime. A war with any great 
power would break up this commercial intercourse that is now” 
enriching our merchant princes and scattering comforts and luxu- 
ries through the Jand. These argosies of our wealth would be cut 
off by the cruisers of war— our merchantmen would be sent as 
prizes to foreign ports. Nota yard of canvas could be spread to 
the wind in the open sea, without drawing a chase and a broad- 
side. The riches now afloat would be captured or sunk, and’ 
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retaliation and reprisal would only double the losses of war by 
impoverishing both parties alike. 

But we must add to this the waste and interruption of our pro- 
dactive industry on land. If armies are to be enrolled, and fleets 
are to be manned, the bone and sinew of the laboring classes are 
to bedrawn upon. The plough must be left idle in the furrow, the 
looms silent in the factory, the resounding instruments of the 
mechanic arts must be dropped for the weapons of war. Ifthe 
sons of those who hold patronage and power are advanced to the 
captaincies, the producers must make up the rank and file of our 
armies. ‘The fields would be untilled, the harvests unreaped, the 
fabrics of mechanic skill unwrought; of course the price of all 
means of life ruinously enhanced, and a check put for many a year 
upon all our prosperity. 

Then as another item, there is the probable destruction of our 
exposed maritime cities. Think of our interminable line of sea- 
coast. We have an indented shore, including our island dependen- 
cies, of more than 30,000 miles in length. What is to guard it? 
What works of art could we rear, circling round the continent? 
What navies could we launch equal to so great a charge? Think 
of the reaches of our navigable rivers and lakes, fringed with rich 
and populous towns. What gates are to close them up to hostile 
prows? Think of an invading army fighting its way through 
our thickly-settled districts, and imagine the track of sucli a march 
left behind. It was the boast of Attila the Hun, that “ not a blade 
of green grass would grow where the hoof of his horse had 
been.” Many a scene of peace and plenty in this our land would 
the desolating hoof of war convert into a desert and silent waste. 

Now, if it seem a light thing to lay such a burden upon the 
industry of this nation, —to grind the poor with heavy taxes, to 
drain off the hard earnings of the laborer and the profits of capital 
to liquidate such vast charges, to reduce our smiling, thriving pop- 
ulations to the condition of the groaning, burdened peasantries of 
the old-world empires, then so far we may speak lightly of war. 
Or if by falling valiantly with all our prowess upon some weak, 
distracted neighbor like poor Mexico, we could win the triumphs of 
arms without such heavy penance, that might relieve the picture 
to some mind, while to the heart of humanity it would only trans- 
fer it with all its horrors, to a scene a little more remote. 

But we touch as yet only the shell of the matter. The items 
sketched are trifles. These physical disasters might be repaired. 
The bombarded city might be rebuilt, the hoof-trodden field be 
sown again, the exhausted treasury be replenished, the oxen bow 
their necks once more to the yoke, the hum of machinery waken 
again along the water-courses, and commerce spread her white 
wings again to the gale. But the blood spilt could not be gathered 
up again from the stained soil, or called back along the crimson 
streams. 

The destruction of human hfe is a part of the account too serious 
to be called a trifle. Not that we mean to hold up human life as 
the thing of greatest price in the whole range of terrestrial 
interests. The sanctity of law is of higher price; so is liberty, so 
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is chastity, so is a good conscience, and the defence of the Faith. 
The martyrs of blessed memory chose well the stake and the block 
before recantation. I will not say we may not keep our own life 
and the life of our babes, if need be, at the cost of another’s life, 
or that nations may not claim and exercise in this utmost extrem- 
ity, the right of armed self-defence. But I speak of wide mortal 
ravages, justified by nosuch rule of exceptions. They are crowded 
along on all the pages of history. The pen of the annalist has 
been dipped in blood. The red lines of carnage fill up most of 
the scroll of human revolutions. One knows not where to begin 
to quote. In the siege and destruction of Jerusalem there perished 
1,100,000 Jews. Four hundred thousand Germans fell in one 
battle, fighting against Julius Cesar. In a single defeat of Attila, 
300,000 were left dead on the field. On the plain where Charles 
Martel arrested the conquest of the Moors, 350,000 were slain. 
More than 5,000,000 of souls followed the command of Xerxes in 
his invasion of Greece; 3,000 only of this countless army remained 
at the close of Platea’s day. The ravages of the great Tartar 
conqueror, extending through a period of twenty years, swept off 
more than 14,000,000 of the human race. Nearly 6,000,000 of 
fighting men, whom the crusades poured along the passes from 
Europe to the Holy Land, left their bones on the sands of Palestine. 
Since the commencement of the present century, the career of 
Napoleon has sacrificed more than 4,000,000 of human lives. The 
heart sickens at these details. The ground, beneath all human 
treading, has been stained many a fathom deep, beyond all chem- 
istry of rain and dew to whiten. The earth is one vast sepulchre, 
where the slain in battle are etombed. 

And what is death on the battle-field? Not what it is in the 
peaceful home, where soft hands wipe the dew from the forehead, 
and familiar voices whisper the cheer of human affection, and the 
ministers of religion wait with gospel promises and hopes, and last 
words are treasured in the faithful heart of memory. The face is 
grim with the battle sternness; the right hand dripping from 
slaughter; the sword has opened a ghastly wound, or a cannon- 
shot has mangled the frame, or the iron heel of tle cavalry steed 
has left its crushing print; enough of life lingering to be conscious 
how near and how inevitable death is; a thirst as consuming as 
fire; low wailings for ‘“‘ewater! water!” and the eye of wife or 
sister or mother searching at twilight the heaps of slain, should 
gaze long on that gory and shattered form, before they could know 
the husband, the brother, the son, they clasped in warm life the 
eve before. These are the deaths of the battle-field. War makes 
nothing of such scenes. It coolly calculates how many must fall 
to rout such a troop, or carry such an entrenchment, and sounds the 
charge. What is a human life — what thousands of lives, to the 
disgrace of a Jost battle ? 

Take a single recital from one of Bonaparte’s Austrian cam- 
paigns. It is of the battle of Ebersberg. There is a long, narrow 
causeway and a bridge crossing a deep rapid stream, defended by 
35,000 Austrians, with 80 cannon trained on that only pass. By 
this must the French army advance towards Vienna. ‘“ There 
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was not,’’ says the narrator, ‘‘a more desperate passage in the 
whole war than this. Massena was compelled to throw his brave 
soldiers, whether dead or wounded, into the stream, to clear a pas- 
sage for his columns. Whole companies falling at a time, they 
choked up the way, and increased the obstacles to be overcome. 
These must be sacrificed, or the whole shattered column, that was 
maintaining its desperate position on the farther side, be annihi- 
lated. It was an awful sight to see the advancing soldiers, amid 
the most destructive fire, themselves pitch their wounded com- 
rades, while calling out most piteously to be spared, by scores and 
hundreds into the torrent. LeGrand fought nobly that day. Amid 
the choked-up defile, and the deadly fire of the batteries, he fiercely 
pressed on, and in answer to the advice of his superior officer, 
deigned only the stern reply : ‘Room for the head of my columns — 
none of your advice!’ The dead lay in heaps and ridges, piled 
one across the other, mangled and torn in the most dreadful man- 
ner by the hoofs of the cavalry, and the wheels of the artillery, which 
were compelled to pass over them. Twelve thousand men thus 
lay heaped, packed, and trampled together, while across them 
were stretched burning rafters and timbers, which wrung still 
more terrible cries and shrieks from the dying mass. Even Bona- 
parte, when he arrived, shuddered at the appalling sight, and 
turned with horror from the scene.” 

This is death on the field of battle. This is the game sanctioned 
by Christian governments. This is the way in which accountable 
souls are sent from battle’s bloody work all fierce and stern, not 
prayers. but war-cries on their lips, forward to the bar of the Judge. 
Is it probable, is it possible, that we shall find in the teachings of 
Jesus the vindication of this? 

But then there is another scene to be sketched, hidden from 
the eye that looks upon the ensanguined plain, not mentioned in 
the despatch announcing victory, nor thought of by the crowds that 
lift up hurras for the hero, — the homes to which the fallen shall 
return no more. The dead, that the vulture’s beak tears, or the 
fang of the wolf, were linked by life’s dear affinities to other 
hearts. Many a dimning eye looks wearily out from the cottage 
casements. to see who come back from the war. The missing ones 
that fell in the narrow pass, or were sabied or shot in the open 
field, or thrown by a comrade’s hand, wounded and bleeding, into 
the swift stream, or lingered a few days of agony amid the cruel 
mercies of the hospital, or perished by exhaustion, or thirst, or 
famine, or wintry snows, on long and perilous marches, or climbing 
Alpine ridges, — all these were known and loved somewhere ; they 
had heart-sanctuaries afar from the tent and the charge, which 
they shall visit no more. They were husbands, they were fathers, 
brothers, sons, lovers; and the dear forms affection used to enfold 
and caress, the rush of cavalry trampled down, and the furious 
wheels of the artillery crushed. Stiffand stark they lie, unburied, 
on the distant field of strife. They fell valiantly, they fought 
nobly, they won greenest laurels before they went down! It wasa 
day of glory; the name of that battle-field on which they poured 
out life, shall be given in charge to the muse of history and song! 
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Ah, tell not this tale to the bereaved wife and mother, the orphan 
children, the broken-hearted maiden, to comfort them' Does this 
fill up the vacancy, does this blot out the picture they keep of one 
scene of the havoc — does it give them back their dead? ‘This is 
part of the reality of war, of all war that is not bloodless. Is it 
likely that this monster isa child of meek-eyed, tender-hearted 
Christianity? Was this the angel’s meaning when he said, sing- 
ing it, “‘ ON EARTH PEACE — GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN”’? With what 
an appalling indifference to such horrors, do we read the account 
of a battle, or talk of taking up arms ourselves! A single murder 
is committed in the community where we live, and we are terribly 
agitated ; we cannot sleep quietly at night for weeks after it; we 
can talk of nothing else by day; a whole population become, in 
a sense, mourners. Sixty thousand murders are committed at 
Waterloo, as many homes, perhaps, and many times as many 
hearts made desolate, and we listen as to an idle song; nay, it is 
a scene which Christian nations can talk calmly of renewing. 

But this part of our subject cannot be left without a word upon 
the demoralization, public and private, which war produces. War 
puts down civil laws and magistracies, and enthrones the law of 
force, and does homage to the baton of the field-marshal. It 
legalizes all the crimes against’ which legislation utters its penal- 
ties. Murder is lawful; pillage, rapine, lustful violence and out- 
rage, become as it were a part of the soldier’s duty. War cishonors 
and disregards religious institutions. It knows no Sabbath. It 
contemns the public worship of God. It speaks the high and holy 
name in imprecations. Small savor of piety is there in the camp 
and about the watch-fire. War cheapens human life, and pours 
out blood like summer rain. To passa sword through a human 
body is no more than brushing an insect from the face. Life is 
cheap. Revenge, conquest, glory, these are the prizes. War 
kindles a ‘hell of passion” in the hearts of its legions. They 
who strike in its front, mean to reach the life. They who send 
the hurtling storm of iron across the field, mean it for the targets 
of human breasts. They who die in the conflict fall covered with 
other blood than their own ; their last breath breathes slaughter ; 
the stern determination to kill, AzlJ, Kitt, is the purpose of 
the spirit as it takes its flight through the rent frame to meet 
its account. There are some who call the theatre a school of 
morals, but no one ever calls the army so. The scourge of a 
mora] desolation sweeps over the land shadowed by war's banners. 
The heart of the nation is hardened. At the news of each victory, 
so many thousands of foemen slain, so many populous cities 
stormed and sacked, the people do not fall to weeping ; no ships 
full-freighted with bread and gold are sent to bear relief; all the 
soft pity and tender humanities which other national calamities 
inspire, are denied ; illuminations and bon-fires celebrate the good 
tidings ; joy-bells and cannon-peals ring out their stormy music 
from hill and vale. The heroes of the fight are for the most part 
the lawless and ruffianly. The names that the martial trump 
sounds out to fame, as leaders of the heady current in the shock 
of armies, are the desperadoes of the land. These are the charac- 
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ters held up for popular worship; this is the new nobility which 
war creates. It takes long for a nation that has run wild in mili- 
tary excesses, and is ridden by such military demi-gods, to return 
to the unexciting pursuits of peace, the practice of the discarded 
moralities of life, and put on again the wholesome restraints of 
religion and law. Can it be that Christianity rejoices in such an 
avatar of lust and sin? 

If we turn now to glance at the more usual and prolific causes 
of war, we shal! find our demonstration of its unchristian character 
continually gathering force. What is the historic justification of 
these terrible tragedies? This is not a question whether no 
exigency can occur in international relations, in which the sword 
may be drawn. Weare asking for the testimony of history in 
respect to the actual causes of war. Let us run rapidly over the 
record. 

One grand cause is found in the ambition and policy of rulers. A 
successfiil aspirant for kingly honors takes his seat upon a throne. 
A crown presses his brow. His hands hold a sceptre. He is 
at the head of a kingdom’s resources. He must do something to 
signalize his elevation. To reign only for the happiness of his 
subjects, administering justice and equal laws, is too tame a dis- 
tinction. The nations must hear his footsteps. So he rakes up 
old feuds, and reasserts forgotten claims of discovery or former 
usurpation, and summons the Joyal yeomanry to his standard, and 
sets forth to reap the iron harvests of war. He seeks by the splen- 
dor of military successes to cover up the obscurity of his origin, or 
to bring the kiiigdom he governs into subjection to military power, 
or to divert the eyes of his people, by the march cf conquests 
abroad, from lawless measures at home, or to settle his own 
dynasty firmly on the throne. Thus impelled by ambition or 
policy, he opens the sluices of war, and deluges peaceful lands in 
blood. 

The thirst for military glory is a powerful stimulant to the passion 
for war. France went mad with it in the times of the revolution. 
This it was that called out from humble life, those iron-hearted 
men that made Napoleon’s battle-fields such scenes of carnage. 
To be named with honor ina despatch, to be promoted at the 
sunset of some bloody day, to be followed by charging squadrons 
as stars of victory, to be puinted at in triumphal processions as 
the heroes of Lodi, Marengo and Austerlitz, this made such men 
as Junot, and Murat, and Lannes; and Ney the thunderbolts they 
were in battle. 

National jealousy kindles the war-spirit. In the revolution that 
erected. an independent throne on the banks of the Nile, nearly all 
the powers of Europe took part —allying themselves together, lest 
each should gain some advantage over the rest. France, England, 
Prussia, Austria, Russia made a compact to protect the Ottoman 
Empire, which had been ever the grand enemy of Christian- 
ity, for no other reason in the world than their fear that each 
would make capital] out of its fall. France designed to plant her 
own standard upon the southern shores of the Mediterranean. 
England trembled lest Russia should seize upon the key of the 
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Dardanelles, and the Egyptian viceroy shut up her highway to 
India. Russia was very willing to help Turkey, that she might 
have a claim of gratitude upon the nation, and keep the vigorous 
power of Mehemet Ali from too close a neighborhood. Austria 
would do anything to check the encroachments of the black legions 


of the north. And so the flags of five Christian nations floated on. 


the hills of Syria, and their cannon spoke in settling a dispute 
between a Turkish rebel and his master. 

Desire for incréasé of terruory is another prominent cause of war. 
No illustration from old histories is needed on this point. Our own 
blushes betray too near a consciousness of its truth. There isa 
continual effort on the part of all nations to enlarge their domin- 
ions. The desire and the endeavor being common, lead directly to 
collision. No nation of the civilized world can now step over its 
established boundary without encountering a hostile army. 

False notions of national honor lead to war. Some punctilio of 
international courtesy is violated ; a salute is denied an ambassa- 
dor, or a flag is insulted, or a manifesto talks big, and instantly the 
national irritability is at the boiling point. The code of honor with 
nations is the code of a duellist. If a man jostle him rudely, or 
prolong a look into a stare, or call him a hard name, he must have 
satisfaction, he must wash out the disgrace in blood. National 
honor is a very jealous and seusilive quality, easily wounded, best 
vindicated by fighting. Men grow patriotic and wrathful for the 
nation’s honor, that never honored her laws, or helped her institu- 
tions. It is hard to understand that the true dignity of a nation is 
the same as the true dignity of a man —to be above petty resent- 
ments, to smile at a bravo’s defiance, to look down upon an insult, 
and punish it by cool indifference, or disarm it by forgiveness. 

Beside these causes of strife, there is a glitter investing the pro- 
fession of arms that adds another powerful support to the custom 
of war. Everything connected with martial movements is fitted 
to attract beings led about by the senses, as we are. There is the 
waving of banners, and the dancing of plumes; the gorgeousness 
of scarlet, and the gleam of steel and gold ; the roll of the drum, and 
the strains of martial music. And with all this there is an associ- 
ation in the mind that redeems the show from the frivolousness of 
child’s play, — the association of the stern realities of battle. There 
is the idea that a soldier’s life is elevated above the calm pursuits 
of peace, that it partakes of higher emotions, is made up of higher 
elements, and brings out more exalted energies. Then literature 
comes in and strengthens all these impressions, The names given 
in charge to the pen and the lyre, are the names of successful 
warriors, of those who hewed out paths to eminence with the 
sword. There is a magic thrown by history and poetry around the 
heroes of battle, which makes the mild honors of the peace-maker 
look pale and ignoble. We can but admire great qualities, and 
admiring, there is danger that we grow careless about the princi- 
ples that guide and impel them. ll these influences make a call 
to arms a call of power. These keep alive the war-spirit, and 
conjure up images of glory for the tented field. 

lf we classify by their causes the catalogue of famous wars, we 
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shall find these suggestions amply confirmed. In 286 wars of 
m¢gnitude in which Christian nations have engaged, the causes 
have been carefully settled and arranged as follows : — 

44 wars of ambition to obtain extent of country. 

22 wars for plunder and tribute. 

24 wars of retaliation and revenge. 

8 wars to settle some question of honor. 
6 wars upon disputed claims to territory. 

41 wars from disputed titles to crowns. 

30 wars commenced under pretence of assisting an ally. 

23 wars originating in jealousy of rival greatness. 

5 wars growing out of commerce. 

55 civil wars. 

28 religious wars. 

How few of these can be called, by any stretch of charity, wars 
of necessity. What a debt of blood has the eternal pen charged 
against the race for human life, wantonly and wastefully poured 
out on the field of battle! 

The hand of man moves thus voluntarily in bringing upon the 
earth the most terrible judgments which ever visit it under the 
reign of Providence. The elements destroy. The ravages of the 
plague leave desolation and sorrow behind. The streams that 
come rushing from the red lips of the volcano, bury cities with all 
their wealth of life. The earthquake swallows whole provinces. 
The storm at sea sends many a brave form down to the ocean 
caves. But these agents of destruction come and go only at the 
good pleasure of him who doeth all things well. However dark 
and wrathful they seem, there is in them some ministry of Infinite 
Love. The suffering which they produce bas a mission of benefi- 
cence, and brings its own sweetest antidote. It does not harden, 
but softens the heart. It quickens the pulses of human sympathy ; 
it calls forth the tear of pity; it leads in its following a train of 
healing charities; it gives room for the beautiful benign heroisms 
of self-sacrifice ; it nerves the fraiity of woman for patient vigils of 
love, heroic beyond bloodiest feats of arms. 

Over some green island of the deep, angel of death, gaunt fam- 
ine stalks. He sheds blight and mildew from his wings. Under 
these baleful dews the nurturing earth sickens, and refuses her 
increase. By the roadside where outworn nature sinks, and in ten 
thousand wretched hovels, the moan of the starving matron and 
babe, and manhood’s unavailing strength, throbs upon every wind 
of heaven. At length the living are too few and weak to give 
sepulture io the dead. It isa visitation of God. As the tidings 
fly, the heart of every Christian nation is moved. Crowned mon- 
archs forswear their luxuries to send relief; ministers of the gospel 
of mercy in distant lands carry the cause of the famishing into the 
sacred desk ; the song of the bard pleads, in mournful numbers, 
and soon bounding over the waves, the swift ships bear to the 
stricken isle the bounty of stranger millions. Tell me, ye that 
vindicate the ways of God to man, is not this wide, bright scene of 
charity, this beautiful growth of a philanthropy outstepping the 
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bounds of states, and nations, and continents, this mighty strength- 
ening of the bonds of human brotherhood, worth to the world all 
the anguish of the cost? Such ends wait upon the judgments 
that fall direct from the hand of God. But man lets loose the 
wilder havoc of war, and chants peans and decrees triumphs over 
its desolations, and no hand, out of Heaven, may offer one allevia- 
tion to so great a need. 

Il. We ask, then, if this custom of war, with a just exhibition 
of its evils and causes, were brought into the courts of Christianity 
for adjudication, what must be her verdict? Can it be that the 
New Testament is the charter of such a monstrous, merciless 
system? Will you accept, can yon make an enlightened human 
conscience accept, a religion as from Heaven, whose proclamation 
is this blasphemous inconsistency: ‘‘On rEarra WAR, coop witi 
TOWARD MEN”? I havedwelt in vain at such length upon the con- 
siderations to which you have listened, if you are not now ready,to 
give answer. Still we shall do well to let Christianity speak out 
briefly her own decision. 

What and who was the founder of Christianity — what his 
teaching and example? It was the expectation of the Jews that 
he should come a conqueror and a man of war. They felt that he 
must so come as their deliverer, and the restorer of the kingdom. 
They were bowed under the yoke of the heathen. Upon the 
towers of the temple of Solomon waved the Roman Eagle. As 
priest and people gathered to the sacred rites of their worship, they 
encountered at every gate and pass the Roman sentry, who looked 
down sternly and contemptuously, in his martial silence, upon their 
Heaven appointed ordinances. The people of the Lord were tribu- 
taries to the pagan! They must pay taxes to furnish a pagan 
Emperor his revenue and his purple. A foreign soldiery marched 
daily from post to post through tke streets that David built, and 
Solomon adorned. The yoke was heavy upon their neck ; the 
passion of wounded pride, or, as they interpreted it, of sacred 
jealousy for Jehovah’s name, was strong at their heart. And so 
they looked for the coming of one in a warrior’s panoply, who 
should hurl defiance at Rome ; one who should go to the Imperial 
city, and take the Emperor by the beard ; one who should call their 
armies to the field, banish pagan feet from their soil, lift Judea to 
a glory above all lands, and on some border province, far from 
the Holy City, say to the proud wave of Roman conquest, ‘“ Thus 
far shalt thou come, and no farther.” How widely different was 
that long-expected advent. It was ushered in not with the blowing 
of trumpets, the uplifting of banners and the clash of shields, but 
with the silent joy of a young mother looking upon her first-born 
son. Strange that the Jew should not have better understood that 
ancient title, that so distinguished his Messiah from the great ones 
of human history —his old prophetic name of “ Prince of Peace.” 
He came, indeed, to set up a kingdom, but it was a peaceful king- 
dom, a kingdom not of this world; therefore he suffered not his 
servants to fight. His kingdom was to secure its advances, and 
achieve its victories not by the sword, but by the mild acts of con- 
viction and persuasion, the energy of truth, and*the unseen might 
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of the Spirit of God. He suffered no appeal to the law of violence. 
His life kept with beautiful exactness the word of prophecy, ‘“‘ He 
shall not strive nor cry, neither shall any man hear his voice in 
the streets. A bruised reed shall he not break, and smoking flax 
shall he not quench.” In the garden shades, when the minions of 
power hemmed him in, and eager, rash Peter smote in defence of 
his Lord, he uttered this instant rebuke: “ Put up again thy sword 
intu his place, for all they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword ;” and with touch divine healed his bleeding assailant. 

Such was the spirit he sought to infuse into. the hearts of his 
followers. “ I say unto you, love your enemies. Resist not evil. 
Overcome evil with good. Whoever shall smite thee on,thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also. If thine cnemy hunger, feed hum ; of he 
thirst, give him drink.” 

How strangely would these precepts read, published by a mili- 
tary commandant in the Orders of the Day! How strangely would 
they sound, proclaimed by a leader’s voice in the army’s front, on 
the verge of battle! What war-cries were these to send along the 
fainting lines, when the tide of victory turned! Let these divine 
rules sway the heart, and how could an army be even enrolled? We 
must all feel that obedience to them would make war impossible. 
‘‘ Resist not evil;’’ but war makes this duty of resistance, and of 
resistance by armed violence, because it is defence and not aggres- 
sion, its very holiest appeal. ‘Overcome evil with good;” war 
avenges wrongs, by rolling back the fierce recompense of retalia- 
tion and reprisal. War demands, at the point of the bayonet, an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. War gives to the smiter, 
not the other cheek, but blow for blow. ‘‘ If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him; if he thirst, give him drink.” War draws around the 
doomed fortress its cordon of bristling steel, and sits deliberately 
down to conquer the defenders by famine. It cuts off all supplies 
of food. It dams up and turns aside the streams of water that 
flow beneath the walls. It watches by night and by day each 
gate and sally-port, that none break forth to seek relief. The 
unarmed crowd, women and children, seeking flight that the 
wasting stores may nourish the soldiery a little longer, it drives 
pitilessly back, that they may hasten the doom which they must 
share. ‘The desperate foraging party are slain or taken prisoners. 
Forlorn deserters tell what scenes of horror are witnessed within 
in the city’s extremity. War hears the tale with grim delight, 
and presses closer about his victim his relentless coils, till at last 
nature can endure no more ; a staggering procession of living skele- 
tons, vanquished by famine, not by human prowess, comes forth from 
behind the impregnable ramparts, and lays down its arms. Is this 
obedience to the religion of Jesus ? 

This religion asserts the grand fact of the brotherhood of man, 
teaching the world that God ‘made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dweil on all the face of the earth,’’ and seeks, by the 
reciprocities and fraternities which it enjoins, to unite the popula- 
tions of earth in one great, happy family —the children of one 
Parent-creator, loving, cherishing and blessing one another. War 
animates these kindred hearts with the spirit of the first murderer, 
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and bids brother rise up against brother, grappling and clinging 
tegether, not in fraternal embraces, but in mortal hate. 

This religion seeks to remove, and does remove, whenever it 
gains the ascendancy, all causes of contention from among men, 
dethroning the jealous, irritable, grasping selfishness of the heart, 
and setting up in its stead a Benevolence, another name for Love, 
that would lead men sooner to sacrifice their own rights than 
trample on those of a brother. War cultivates the spirit of rivalry, 
sharpens ever the tooth of envy, holds its own with an iron clutch. 

The religion of Jesus beholds in the visioned future an age of 
light and love rising upon the world, in the which the passions 
that rage and destroy shall hurt no more; men of violence and 
rapine shall delight in scenes of tranquillity and peace, the wolf 
shall-dwell with the lamb, the leopard lie down with the kid, 
swords shall be beaten into plowshares, spears into pruning- 
hooks; the red clouds of battle shall gather no more, and the 
storms of iron hail and arrowy sleet forever cease to fall. Chris- 
tianity seeks to enlist all hearts and hands in efforts to realize this 
fairest, dearest hope of earth. On the hill-tops, the risen morning 
is already bright. War, with his dim battle-smoke ever darkens 
this day-break ; war forges the sword; war sharpens the spear ; 
war recruits the failing enginery of strife, and still wastes in the 
holy mountain like a rampant beast of prey. 

The early Christians in the times that succeeded the crucifixion, 
were seldom found in the ranks of battle. Some of them had been 
soldiers and leaders in the Roman cohorts. But when they took 
the spirit of Christ, they bade farewell to the martial spirit. Not 
that by becoming Christians they became cowards. The eye that 
had flashed m the van of armies, looked calmly in cool blood upon 
instruments of torture, and kindled with triumph amid martyr fires. 
It was no craven heart that led the converted legionary to refuse to 
march to the field, while at the same time he marched undaunt- 
edly to the stake and the amphitheatre. But he could no longer, 
with good conscience, strike for the avenging of injuries. ‘ We no 
longer,” says Origen, near the middie ef the third century, “ we no 
longer take up the sword against any nation, nor do we learn any 
more to make war. We have become for the sake of Jesus, the 
children of peace.” Not that by becoming Christians they ceased 
to be patriots, or lost any interest in the true welfare and honor of 
their own country ; for he adds: “ By our prayers we fight for our 
king abundantly, but take no part in his wars, even though he 
urge us.”’ 

And these sentiments and this practice continued more or less 
into the fifth century of the Christian era. Would to God that the 
peculiar people had always kept their skirts as free from this crim- 
son defilement! 

Such, briefly, is our demonstration of the antagonism of Chris- 
tianity to the spirit of war. The man who chooses the soldier's 
profession, discards and tramples under foot the teachings of Jesus. 
He enters a sphere of life into which he cannot carry one of those 
sublime precepts made perpetually binding upon the followers of 
_ the Nazarene. All these badges of Christian discipleship he must 
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tear from his person as he crosses the threshold of the camp. But 
they were meant forever to distinguish the children of the kingdom 
amid the walks of time, as the tribes of old, on their marches to 
Canaan, carried ever with them, in the blue border of their robes, 
the token of their fealty to the God of Heaven, dweller above the 
blue plains of ether. 

It is said now, that these precepts of Christianity are meant for 
the guidance of men in private life and relations, and not as citi- 
zens of the State; that it may be safe and practicable for individ- 
uals to adopt such principles, but not for nations; that the 
individual is under the safeguards and protection of civil govern- 
ment, while above the sovereiguties of states there is no higher 
tribunal-umpire of disputes, asserter of justice and avenger of wrongs ! 

There is not one line of revelation that recognizes sucha dis- 
tinction. It is time the principles of the Christian religion were 
understood to address themselves to masses, to nations, as com- 
mandingly as to individuals. It is time the doctrine were insisted 
upon, that governments owe allegiance to the moral law, as well 
as private subjects. If the legislation of the Book of God, if the 
precepts of Christianity are not the supreme law for thrones and 
cabinets, where shall they look for such a law? what shall be 
with them the high standard of mght? Human governments 
must either adopt the statutes of Heaven, or some other code that 
contravenes and nullifies the statutes of Heaven. If they are not 
administered in accordance with the declared will of God, they are 
trying the perilous experiment of opposing that will. A peril how 
great the tombs of dead nations and buried empires, standing 
thickly along the desolate vale of the past, are forever monu- 
mental]! 

It is a question which it were well to settle — who is responsible 
for national sins? For all sin, there is a charge on the remem- 
bering-book. Something that has life, and consciousness, and 
capazity to suffer, must plead to the indictment when God maketh 
inquisition for blood. There will be, at the final tribunal, no 
dumb, organic, soulless nationality — the scapegoat of injustice 
practised under constitutions, and forms of law, and public edicts. 
All sin must be answered for. It will attach itself, in its measure, 
to some intelligent, voluntary agent. What isa nation but an aggre- 
gation of individuals? There is no national conscience, or national 
code of morals, apart from the conscience and the code to which 
the individual does homage. The rules of action that are binding 
on the man, are binding on the state; for men make the state. 

True, the individual walks under the safeguards of a civil sove- 
reignty that builds munitions of defence about him. He may 
forego self-vindication, and yet be avenged. But how do we know 
that the nation that should attempt the pacific policy only, would 
be preyed upon and devoured ? It is of course no part of the peace 
movement to strip a nation of its defences, and leave it to be seized 
upon and partitioned out among kingly robbers. This movement 
purposes, with the disarming of the nations, the creation of an 
umpirate, practicable and authoritative, to hear and“adjudge every 


matter of international difference. But the question was started . 
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now for the purpose of suggesting another answer. No people 
have made the experiment of adopting, as the basis of national 
policy, in their intercourse with the commonwealth of nations, the 
principles which govern the private Christian in the intercourse of 
private life. There is no history, written or unwritten, to tell us 
whetlier such an experiment would, in the present state of things, 
and with no central, supreme power of arbitration in existence, work 
disastrously for that people. Think—such a people would not of 
themselves provoke a war, either by standing defiant in a warlike 
attitude, or by acts of injustice. The moral sense of all nations, 
every sentiment of magnanimity and honor, such as even bulhes 
acknowledge, would condemn 4n invasion of its rights. Its own 
comparative importance, wealth and influence, would be continu- 
ally enlarged — all its resources and energies flowing into channels 
of peaceful and profitable industry. But aside from all these con- 
siderations, that nation would be especially under the tutelar care 
of Ged. When we say that there is no power above these earthly 
sovereignties, to interpose its arm, and curb the Jawlessness of 
oppression and injustice, we forget that God works in human 
affairs, making the wrath of man to praise him, and the remainder 
of wrath restrains. There is a crowned will higher than kings 
and autocrats, that could, without miracle, in the silent processes 
of an all-controlling Providence, defend the defenceless from every 
encroachment of violence and wrong. That very attitude of non- 
resistance, standing with the breast bared to the smiter, and lifting 
the hand in’ mute appeal to Him who hath said, ‘‘ Vengeance ts 
mine, I will repay,” is always a dread to the wrong-doer. It 
unmans liim with unearthly terrors. It passes him on from the 
weak human sufferer, to confront the invisible Avenger, and leaves 
him with his trespasses unexpiated by any penalty of human inflic- 
tion, before the live thunders of Omnipotence, a debtor to Eternal 
Justice. No man can say that such an attitude were not a sure 
defence for national existence and national prosperity, until the 
experiment has been tried, and has failed. Or, if the spectacle 
sho ld be witnessed of such a nativn’s overthrow by successive 
shocks of invasion —its merchant-fleets cut off, its treasure-cities 
pillaged, its peaceful homes flooded with slaughter, its name 
stricken from the catalogue of living States, and all with no 
other remonstrance on its part than its silent look to the place 
where Divine Retribution seems yet to slumber — patient and 
forbearing to the last; who can say that this practical demonstra- 
tion, on so grand a scale, of what Christianity is— this new 
strange thing in the pericds of time, thrilling the heart of all popu- 
lations of the earth — might not, to its unspeakable honor, usher in 
the golden age of human history ? 

The martyrdom of the individual helped the first triumphs of 
Christianity ; it may be that we need the martyrdom of natzons for 
the /ast. 

I desire now, if your attention, already so long and kindly lent, 
will yet suffer it, to turn your thoughts in conclusion, for a brief 
moment, to the other topic named at the outset — the peace duties 
of Christian men and Christian States. 
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If the evils and causes of war have been faithfully and truly 
represented, and the antagonist claims of Christianity upon those 
who profess its guidance, justly defined and fairly urged, how can 
a Christian, one on whose conscience the light shineth, in whose 
bosom the pulses of humanity beat, turn with indiflerence from 
this sacred cause of peace? Let him remember that in his calling 
he stands for the honor of Christianity — her representative and 
champion in every great conflict of truth and error, light and dark- 
ness, in every struggle of the generations to realize a brighter 
destiny. She is the friend of man; she echoes every earnest, 
burdened ery of humanity for liberty and light; she hears the 
groans of the prisoner for deliverance ; it is her large, warm heart 
that beats in this wide, wakeful reform, marching dauntlessly 
against the vld hoary despotisms of vice and wrong. If he 
wear her liveries, but stand ranged with her foes; if he strike 
hands with the oppressor; if he take to his breast the blood- 
dripping genius of war ; if he hide ignominiously in some covert of 
the field, while the contest rages, and every true heart seeks the 
van, he misrepresents Christianity, he is a traitor to his queen, he 
reproaches and vilifies her name and majesty ; better that he had 
never sworn her loyal service. 

Let Christian churches open their doors to this cause, and give it 
annual welcome. Let them enrol it among those gospel charities 
to which they render stated contributions, as the handmaid and 
patron of them all. What mission to the isles of the sea is more 
nearly connected with the final successes of the preached word than 
this movement for the abolition of war? Reclaim from war and 
the war-system the vast resources of Christendom now laid as an 
offering upon the altar of this Moloch; consecrate this enormous 
wealth now worse than wasted to the charge of evangelizing the 
heathen tribes, and so far as the silver and the gold are wanting, 
not twice should the summer solstice come and go ere the dwellers 
on the hills and in the vales should shout to each other, The king- 
doms of the world are become the kingdoms of our Lord. ‘To create 
and diffiise a peace literature among all classes, to send out to 
every village and hamlet the living advocates of peace, and to 
support abroad in every land a peace diplomacy, whose mild coun- 
sels should prevent that beginning of strife which is as the letting 
out of waters, what charity could be more truly Christian, or urge 
a more impressive appeal to Christian intercession and almsgiving ? 

Let the Christian scholar give himself to the grateful task of 
weaving chaplets for the brow of peace. Let him repudiate that 
jnsanest hero-worship, that offers its incense to the successful war- 
rior, the man of blood, as eaith’s best mould of greatness. Let 
him bring the homage of letters to the purer, loftier heroism of self- 
conquest, inspired with this divine sentiment, that “ he that ruleth 
his spirit is better than he that taketh a city.” Let him re-utter 
the voices of history, making them no more eloquent in praise of 
victory and feats of arms, but toning them sadly as they recite the 
deeds of strife, the scenes of carnage, and the horrors of war. Let 
him gather up these mournful lessons of the past and shape them 
into unanswerable arguments against all resort to the sword as 
arbiter of right and justice between Christian states. 
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Let the Christtan minisier preach the religion of Jesus as a reli- 
gion of peace. Leaning on its authoritative sanctions,’ let him 
rebuke the law of violence, and pour abroad on the agitated sea of 
human passion, the oil of its meek and quiet spirit. Not to do this 
is to fail of one of those grand benedictions of the Mount, which it is 
his if he declare the mind of Christ evermore to repeat: ‘ Blessed 
are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the children of God.” 
Let him not content himself in his silence in such a cause, by 
saying that he is set as a preacher of the gospel, and that the 
gospel, so far as it prevails, will put an end to all human evils. 
What sort of'a gospel is it of which he is steward? Is it a paint- 
ing of the crucifixion to be hung up in tlhe cloister? Is it justa 
closet sigh? Or is it earnest, is it practical, does it grapple with 
every rampant sin among men thai slayssoul and body? Did 
its divine author overstep its bounds, ar’ soil the ermine of its 
purity by bringing it into a too earthly contact, when le uttered 
the beatitude, or when he condemned the world’s immemorial law 
of retaliation and revenge? is that minister preaching politics, or 
morality, or relorm, and not the gospel, who takes his message out 
of the very lips of Jesus? What if the man who asserts the truth 
of inspiration on such a theme, must run the hazard of being 
stamped a fanatic or a radical? Christianity is, in a good sense, 
radical. It lays the axe at the root of the tree. It sirikes at the 
heart of all evils. Its first preachers, as they went forth from the 
hill of sacrifice to subvert the systems of philosophy and morals 
with its new, strange doctrines, were hailed as they entered every 
city, with this salutation: ‘‘ These that turn the world upside 
down are come hither also.”’ If it be fanatical and radical to repeat 
the chant of angels on the Syrian plains, the voices of the Mount 
of Beatitudes, the triumphant visions of grey-haired prophecy, 
for one I shall never cease to glory in such a reproach. 

Let Christian communities keep their public festivals in the cos- 
tume of peace. Why should the days of national rejoicing, and 
the inauguration of civil magistracies be ushered in with sucha 
martial pmp? Young eyes are there gazing upon the flaunting 
pageantry of war — young hearts quicken at the roll of the drum, 
and the bursting thunders of the festive cannonade ; the seed of 
future generations is breathed upon, and an almost sacred associ- 
ation from the memory of national perils and national triumphs, is 
linked with the stern but glittering paraphernalia of arms. 

And finally, let this Christian nation, in all her treaties -and 
diplomacy abroad, in al] her internal policy, study the things that 
make for peace. Let her withdraw, from such needless and 
wicked extravagance, her appropriations for military armaments 
on land and sea, and devote them to fostering the arts of peace, 
subduing the wilderness, helping the navigation of lake and river, 
linking shore to shore, and binding all parts of our land tugether 
with iron ligatures, and, if she please, redeeming the captive from 
his bondage. Let her take her place as the foremost power in the 
commonwealth of nations, to give organic shape and law to that 
deepening and widening public sentiment of Christendom against 
war, till it appear concentred and expressed in some grand institu- 
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tion, council, or congress, or high court of judicature, to whose 
peaceful awards the jarring nations shall bow. 

Oh come the time when wars and fightings shall be no more, 
when the olive-branch shall be extended from nation to nation, 
the calumet of peace passed from monarch to monarch, the great 
law of universal human brotherhood be recognized and enthroned 
in all lands, and loud hallelujahs celebrate the coronation of the 
Prince of Peace, as king of the whole earth ! 
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TWENTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY. 


Tue American Peace Society held its Anniversary in Boston, May 27th, at 
7 1-2 o'clock, in Park Street Church, before a large and crowded audience. 
The President, Hon. Wittiam Jay, being absent, Hon. Samuet GREELE pre- 
sided ; and the exercises were introduced by Rev. Dr. Tucker, of Boston, with 
prayer, and reading of the Scriptures. The Report of the Treasurer, and that 
of the Directors, were read and accepted. The Rev. A. L. Stone then deliv- 
ered the Annua] Address, for which a vote of thanks was passed, and a copy 
requested for publication. The following officers for the ensuing year were 

chosen at an adjourned meeting : — 

HON. WILLIAM JAY, Presivsnt. 
Vice- Presidents. 

Hon. Tueo. Frevincuuysen, New York. R:v. ANDREW P. Pgasopy, Portsmouth,N.H. 


Anson G. Puetps, Esq. o Hon. W. W. Ettswortn, Hartford. 
Rev. Tuomas DeWirrt, D. D. sé Isaac Coxuins, Esq., Philadelphia, Penn. 












Rev. Stepuen H. Tyne, D. D. “ 
S. V. 8S. Witper, Esq. *¢ 
Henry Dwicurt Esq. Geneva, s 
Gerrit Sutil, Esq., Peter boro’, 
Hon. Simon Greencear, LL.D., Boston. 
Rev. Cuartes Lowa 1, D. D. “ 
SAMUEL GREELE, Esq. a 
Joun Tappan, Esq. os 
Hon. S. FessENDEN, Portland, Me. 

S. E. Coves, Esq., Portsmouth, N. H. 
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Hon. Francis O. Watts, Boston. 
Rev. J. B. Watersury, D. D. 7 
** CHARLes Brooks, vse 
* Geo. C. Beckwith, 
“J. W. Parwer, Cainbridge, Mass. 
BrapFrorp Sumner, Esq., Boston, * 
. T. Stopparp, Esq. “ " 
Rev. Wo. Jens, D. D. oe ns 
Jacos Bancrort, Esa. ‘s a 
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Rev. H. Matcom,D. D. “ " 
RKopert Ranrovt, Esq., Beverly , Mass. 
Wm. Rorcn, Esq., New Bedford, ‘ 

Hon. JamMES ARNOLD, “ <3 

A. WALKER, Esy., N. Brookfield, “ 

Rev. 8. Otrn, D. D., Middletown, Conn. 

‘* T. C. Upuam, D. D., Brunswick, Me. 

* F, Waytanp, D. D., Providence, R. I. 
“ T. A. Mexeitt, D. D., Middlebury, Vt. 


Directors. 


Hon. Daniet Sarrorp, Boston, Mass. 
Exuis G. Lorine, Esq. " ts 


Mosgs Grant. Esq. a “ 
CHARLEs SUMNER, Esq. a sts 
Cuar.es Tappan, Esq. - “ 
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Joun Frextp, Esq. “ 6s 
Hon. S. Wittarp, Cambridge ~ 


Rev. CHarRLEs Durres, &. Dedham. 
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J. W. Parker, 
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CHARLsS SUMNER, 
* BensyamMin GREENLEAF, 


Joun Fretp, Treasurer. 
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| Joun Fiewp, Treasurer. 


I have examined the foregoing account, and find it correctly cast and vouched ; the balance 
in the hands of the Treasurer being ($9.77,) nine dollars and seventy-seven cents. 
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ANNUAL REPORT. 


Disputes among «nen are unavoidable. The imperfection of their character, 
the diversity of their views, and the conflict of their interests, have always 
exposed, and always must expose, both individuals and communities to occa- 
sional misunderstandings. These controversies were, in the rude infancy of 
our race, settled by the fist, the club or the sword, on the assumption by each 
party of a right to decide in his own case, and to enforce his decision by vio- 
lence. Thus might became the arbiter of justice ; and the strongest, whether 
right or wrong, won the day. Such an outrage on common sense, however, 
could not be tolerated long in any society, careful either for its own peace or for 
the rights of its members ; and hence this blind, brutal arbitrament of mere force, 
gradually gave place to the practice of referring disputes between individuals to 
umpires chosen either by the parties in each case, or by the community for 
them in the person of judges or rulers, on the obvious principle that no man 
should be allowed to decide his own cause. 

Here was the germ of civil governinent, of social order, of private and public 
justice ; and from this seminal principle have sprung all the codes and courts 
of law which society, under various degrees of civilization, has established for 
the determination and enforcement of justice, first between individuals, and 
next between minor communities. This principle, applied at first to individuals, 
was extended in time to all communities under one common government. It 
is clearly applicable alike to all disputes between mankind; as applicable to 
communities, small or large, as it is to individuals; and it has actually been 
applied, though by very slow degrees heretofore, to communities of almost 
every size and kind, associated under one government. What is now in Eu- 
rope a city or county, a district or department, was once an independent sove- 
reiguty, and for ages contended as haughtily and as fiercely as nations now do, 
for the right to vindicate its honor and its claims by the sword. This right, 
long since taken from minor communities through the civilized world, and in 
our own country discarded not only by towns, cities and.counties, but even by 
States that are in some respects strictly sovereign, is now claimed only by 
nations as their system of justice, the grand ultimate tribunal for the determin- 
ation of their controversies. 

Precisely at this point the cause of peace begins its work of reform, and 
proceeds from first to last on the simple idea of applying to nations, for the 
adjustment of their difficulties, the same principles as to individuals and minor 
communities. Nations, treated as moral persons by all writers on international 
law, are of course under the same obligations as individuals to settle their dis- 
putes by rational means, and have no more right than individuals have to 
decide in their own case, and then resort to violence for the enforcement of 
that decision. If they have no arbiter between them but the sword, it is more 
than time they had; and the fact of their having no system of international 
justice analogous to what we have for individuals, is a strong, decisive reason 
why they should establish such a system at once. We make no new or strange 
proposal, but merely ask nations to adjust their difficulties as individuals among 
us do theirs. A dispute between the latter can be settled in only one of two 
ways — by amicable agreement between the parties, or by reference to umpires 
mutually chosen ; they must either decide the case themselves, or let some- 
body else decide it for them. The principle is the same, whether the referees 
are chosen by the parties themselves, or by society for them in the person of 
judge and jury ; for in either case each party relinquishes the claim of deciding 
his own cause, and leaving it to be determined by impartial persons. The 
principle of reference pervades every trial in our courts as truly as it does every 
case of private arbitration ; and the chief difference is, that the parties in one 
case choose their own umpires, while society in the other selects these for them. 

Now, we ask merely that nations do the same. If they will adjust their own 
difficulties by negociation, very well, the best of all methods ; but, if they can- 
not or will not do this, we insist that they agree, and abide by the agreement, 
to settle their disputes by some mode of reference. This may be either inci- 
dental, stipulated or permanent. The first is already in use to some extent ; 
for nations, when tired of fighting, or unwilling to draw the sword at all, often 
agree upon a friendly reference to arrest or avert war. We wish, however, to 
make sure of a peaceful adjustment inevery case. We are not content to 
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leave the issue to chance, but insist that nations ought by treaty to provide for 
an amicable determination by reference of all controversies which they do not 
succeed in satisfactorily adjusting between themselves. We would have them 
incorporate in every treaty a clause binding themselves in the last resort to 
adjust their difficulties, not by the sword in any case, but by umpires mutually 
chosen, and either to abide by their decision, or ask merely a new hearing or a 
different reference. 

This general principle, however, we hope to see in time, embodied in a per- 
manent system of international justice, resembling in its main features those 
codes and courts of law which every civilized society has established for its 
own individual members. The principle, though much modified in the form of 
its application to suit the case, would still remain the same. Such a system of 
international justice must not only rest on the same principles, but be brought 
into being and successful operation in essentially the same way as our own system 
of justice between individuals and minor communities. It must be the joint-work 
of all the parties concerned ; the result of mutual consultation, compromise and 
concession. How does any community get a system of social justice? They 
unite for the purpose. The towns of a State, and the States or congressional 
districts of a Republic, provide laws and courts for themselves, by sending their 
representatives to the State and national legislatures, which pass the requisite 
enactments. So must it be with the international system we propose. The 
great community of nations must, by a process somewhat similar, procure for 
themselves a code of common laws, and a tribunal of common judicial author- 
ity ; they must send their joint representatives to enact laws for them, and then 
establish a court to apply those laws. We would of course have both a legis- 
lature and a judiciary ; one body to make the laws, and another to superintend 
their execution ; a congress of nations, composed of diplomatic delegates from 
different countries, to frame a code of international law that should be binding 
only on the parties to it, and next, a high court of nations to interpret those 
laws, and apply them for the peaceful, equitable adjudication of whatever 
cases might be referred to them by nations in controversy. 

Such is an outline of our plan; and certainly it proposes nothing either 
strange or new, but merely an extension to nations of a principle as old as civil 
government or human sgciety. We can hardly conceive a principle more sim- 
ple, more obvious to the comprehension of all, or more sure of commending 
itself to their good sense as rational, feasible, and likely to prove successful. 
The idea, too, is as grand as it is simple, and contains within itself the germ of 
a principle destined one day to reconstruct upon a Christian basis the whole 
system of intercourse between nations, and supersede forever all use of the 
sword for the settlement of their disputes. 

This idea of superseding war by rational, peaceful, Christian substitutes, has 
been from the first familiar, more or less, to the associated friends of peace on 
both sides of the Atlantic ; but our own Society early took the lead in bringing 
out this idea, and holding it up fully and steadily to the public eye. Our So- 
ciety, not long after its organization in 1828, offered a premium for the best 
essay on a Congress of Nations; and its founder, William Ladd, wrote in 
response a work which comprised in a small compass the substance of nearly 
all that has since appeared on the subject. Some years later, a premium of 
$250, then of $500, and finally of $1,000, was offered through our Society by 
individual friends of peace ; and, in competition for this premium, more than 
forty essays were presented ; and, no award being made of the last offer, five 
of the best, with a supplementary essay of great value by Mr. Ladd, were in 
1840 published in a large and splendid volume, and distributed widely among 
leading minds in America and Europe. The organ of our Society has, also, 
teemed more or less with articles on the same subject for years; and several 
of its tracts are devoted to a brief, popular discussion of these substitutes for 
war. By such means have the minds of our associates in this country, much 
more than those in any part of the old world, been occupied for a long series of 
years, with the practical question of superseding every plea of necessity for 
war, by far better means of international justice, security and peace. Many of 
our friends here are very partial to a Congress of Nations a3 the best, if not the 
only effectual substitute ; but, while others would prefer, as more immediately 
feasible, the plan of stipulated arbitration, or treaty stipulations for reference, 
they all unite in the general idea of obyiating every occasion for war by some 
substitute, on the principle that nations, when they cannot agree among them- 
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selves, shall, like individuals, select a third party to decide the controversy for 
them. 

It is a matter of high congratulation, that this simple, yet pregnant idea of 
peaceful substitutes for. war has at length got pretty fully before the great 
public of Christendom. For this purpose, there was held at London, in 1843, 
the first General Peace Congress, or Convention, which entered into a 
thorough, satisfactory discussion, especially of the scheme for Stipulated Arbi- 
tration ; but it was reserved for the Congress of 1848, at Brussels in Belgium, 
and for the still larger and more imposing one at Paris in 1849, to mature, con- 
centrate and embody the views of the friends of peace, both on a Congress of 
Nations, and on the gradual disarmament of the civilized world. 

Another Congress, expected to be still larger and more effective than any of 
its predecessors, is to be held the ensuing August at Frankfort in Germany. 
We can hardly expect a more numerous delegation from England than the 600 
or more she sent last year to Paris; but our own country we do hope to see 
represented there by a much larger number of its best men than were present 
last year. On the return of our delegates, we united by request with ‘the 
League of Universal Brotherhood in forming a joint Peace Congress Committee 
for the United States, whose special purpose was to bring the proposed Con- 
gress before the people of this country, and secure from every State, if not from 


every congressional district, a delegation to represent them at Frankfort in that 


grand Parliament of Peace for the world. Mr. Burritt, on whom we chiefly 
relied for this service, devoted some two months to visiting eighteen States, 
for the purpose of securing delegates to the Frankfort Congress. A large 
number of distinguished men have been appointed ; some of them have already 
gone to Europe on this mission of peace ; and we have reason to hope, notwith- 
standing the time and the money it must cost, that a large and highly respect- 
able delegation from this country will be present to represent America worthily 
in the Congress at Frankfort next August. 

Agencies. — We have had about our usual number of agents — three lec- 
turing agents a part of the year, an agent at our office, and the constant services 
of our Secretary. 

Pustications. — Besides the circulation of our periodical, our tracts, and 
our standard volumes during the year, there have been issued of Judge Jay’s 
Review of the Mexican War 17,000 copies, and of Mr. Livermore’s Prize Re- 
view, 7,000, making in all 24,000; a larger number of bound volumes than the 
friends of peace have ever before distributed in this country. We have the 
last year published, and mostly put in circulation, an amount of matter on the 
subject of peace equal to nearly sEVEN MILLIoNs of tract pages. 

With our plan of turning the late war with Mexico into arguments for peace, 
we have much reason to be satisfied: Our offer of so large a premium ($500) 
has led to the publication of four reviews of the war. To what extent two of 
these have been circulated, we have not the means of knowing; but our friends 
are already apprised of the providential necessity which obliged ‘us either to use 
the Review by Judge Jay until the Prize Review should be ready for the 
press, or to abstain from the circulation of any work on the subject at a time 
when some of our friends had become quite impatient and even clamorous for 
some review of the war. Judge Jay’s work, on becoming known, secured its 
own circulation to the extent we have stated; and we hope the Prize Review, 
which was published nine or ten months later, is destined to a still wider diffu- 
sion. Some of our friends have begun a generous subscription for this purpose, 
and we trust that others will follow these examples of liberality until a work, 
so admirably fitted for usefulness among all classes everywhere, shall find its 
way into every city, town and village of our country. Of both these works, but 
especially Judge Jay’s, we have, as means were obtained, presented copies to 
literary institutions and public libraries in different and distant parts of the 
country ; thus putting them where they will be likely to exert a decisive influ- 
ence upon those who will for ages shape the character and destiny of our 
nation. Several thousand copies of Jay’s Review, besides 500 of Livermore’s, 
have also been furnished gratuitously to members both of Congress, and of the 
legislatures in nearly all the free States ; and we have the pleasure of adding, 
that they have been, in almost every case, received with favor, read with inter- 
est, and regarded as unexpectedly candid, exceedingly able, and oon 4 to do 
much good. Of their usefulness we can have no doubt; and we think they 
have already left their mark on public opinion. 
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It may be proper to state here, that Judge Jay, on finding his Review in 
demand, and likely to do good, offered to our Society the copyright as a gift, 
and the owner of the stereotype plates tendered them in like manner. These 
offers were accepted by our Executive Committee ; and now both the copyright 
and the plates are the Society’s property. It is but justice to add, that Judge 
Jay’s gift of his work to us was only carrying out his original purpose not to 
receive any pecuniary reward for what had been from the first a labor of 
Christian patriotism and philanthropy. 

Finances. — It gives us pleasure to acknowledge the increased liberality of 
our friends in some quarters the last year, though it has after all fallen much 
below the pressing claims of our cause. Our income for all purposes has 
amounted to $6,204.31, larger than ever before from contributions alone, and an 
increase of more than fifty per cent. over the receipts of the preceding year ; 
while our expenditures have been $6,194.54; leaving a balance in the treasury 
of $9.77. 

Such an increase of liberality is quite encouraging ; yet even this amount is 
not a fifth, if indeed a tenth part of what we need for the cause in our country ; 
and hence it becomes a serious question, how we can secure the funds indis- 
pensable to a vigorous, successful prosecution of this great Christian reform. 
The want of adequate means has ever been the chief clog upon its wheels, and 
the principal reason why so little has yet been accomplished, in comparison 
with what ought to have been. 

How, then, can we secure the requisite funds? We will not attempt a full 
answer to this question, but submit a few suggestions as important, or tributary 
in some degree, to a result so desirable : — 

1. We should keep distinctly before the public our sole object, the abolition 
of war as a custom or institution for the settlement of international contro- 
versies ; an object confessedly-of vast importance, and one for which, when 
rightly understood, all good men must be willing to labor. 

2. We should, therefore, so construct our platform, or plan of operations, . 
that all such men can consistently unite with us for this purpose, and should 
press as many as possible into zealous co-operation for its accomplishment. 

3. We should be careful, also, to extend and strengthen the hold of our 
cause upon the Christian community as a strictly Christian enterprize, and 
should therefore manage it in such a way, and under such auspices, as to enlist 
their religious sympathies, and secure their full, unwavering confidence. 
Without such sympathy and confidence, we can never attain complete suc- 
cess; nor can we ever make sure of these without clearly deserving them 
by the excellence of our spirit, and the wisdom of our measures. Our chief 
reliance, under God, must be upon the Christian ministry, the Christian 
church, and the Christian press; and, unless we can obtain their cordial, 
active co-operation, our progress will be extremely slow, and any considera- 
ble degree of success well-nigh impossible. 

4. With this view, it is very desirable that ministers of the gospel should 
be induced far more generally to preach once or more every year on the 
subject of peace, and that churches should hold an annual concert of prayer 
for universal peace, and form the habit, in connection with such a concert, of 
contributing as regularly to this cause, as to the Bible or the Missionary Society. 

5. The periodical press ought, likewise, to be enlisted far more extensively 
and effectively in behalf of our cause; and for this purpose we must not 
only apply to editors, but secure the services of frequent, if not regular, 
contributors to their columns on the subject of peace. There are few, vid 
few conductors of either religious or secular papers, that would not publis 
judicious articles on peace from their own friends and patrons. 

6. Our cause, moreover, needs to be brought more frequently and more 
fully before our large cities, our ecclesiastical bodies of every name, and 
all our higher seminaries of learning. 

7. Efforts should also be made to circulate far more widely over the land, 
not only our periodical and tracts, but our standard volumes, especially 
in our Sabbath schools and literary institutions. 

8. For the success of all such measures as these, we need a much larger 
number of devoted, well-qualified agents to go into every State in the 
Union, and labor with tongue and pen, in public and in private, to bring 
this great Christian question of the age fully before leading minds, and the 
whole community. 
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